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EDITORIAL 
To-day 


N view of the great Evangelistic Campaign to be held in the Central Hall, ; 
Westminster, during the month of September, the particular emphasis §. @% 


in this issue of EVANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM is upon svangelism. This 
emphasis is seen not only in the brief messages from the six Evangelists 
responsible for leading the Campaign, but also in the splendid articles by 
the Bishop of Liverpool and the Rev. Dr. F. Donald Coggan. There is. 
much in these messages to stir our hearts and to compel us to recognisé our 
a time as this.” 

* For evangelism is something which concerns us all as members of the 
Body of Christ. It is the Church’s primary work in teference to this world. 
It is not an “ extra ” imposed upon the Church by exceptional circumstances, 
or an interesting hobby for those who feel inclined that way. Still less is it 
an activity peculiar to the ordained ministry, from which the rank and file 
of church members are exempt. Evangelism is the normal task of the Church 
_ and of\the whole Church. Whenever the people of God set out on an evan- 
gelistic crusade they. may be sure that they are working in line with God’ 
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saving purpose and at the same time fulfilling their own most sacred and 
compelling duty. Evangelism is the response of faith and love to the Master's 
great commission—" Oe 
every creature.” 

* * 


preach the Gospel—that is the evangelist’s s task. And hs-cul 
important factor in evangelism is not the man who engages in the work 
or the method he employs, but the message he proclaims. The technique - 
of evangelism counts for little in the end apart from the dynamic of the 
evangel. History proves that new methods have constantly to be adopted 
to meet new conditions. In the eighteenth century Whitefield and Wesley 
deeply shocked the religious susceptibilities of many earnest and godly folk 
when they resorted to “ field preaching.” Indeed, it was some time before 
Wesley himself could overcome his natural prejudice against this seemingly 


__ irregular and undignified mode of presenting the Gospel to men. Yet this 
~~ open air evangelism proved to be God’s plan for reaching the great un- 


churched masses, and as a result thousands of souls not only heard the 
Gospel preached, but proved it to be in their own experience the power of 
God unto salvation. 

A century or so later Moody and Sankey introduced a quite new 
evangelistic technique with their unconventional Gospel meetings and — 
rousing Gospel songs. At first their efforts were regarded with grave sus- _ 
picion, even in certain Evangelical circles. The novel methods of the 
American evangelists shook the religious life of Victorian England to its 
foundations. Yet the divine seal rested in a remarkable way upon the work, 
and nothing less than a deep spiritual revival was the result. | 

It is clear that the Spirit of God is not bound by any particular evan- 
gelistic medium. The Church in our own day must be prepared to explore 
fresh channels and venture forth along undiscovered paths if it is effectively 
to witness for Christ in this post-Christian age. It is a mistake to rely too 


much upon the methods of the past: to think, for example, that because 


open air preaching was such a marked success in Wesley’s day that it is 
necessarily the best means of reaching men to-day, or to imagine that the 
Gospel songs which Sankey used with such effect eighty. years ago will make 
the same appeal to our modern pagan youth. Methods of evangelism may 
change, and indeed must change ; but the message of the evangel remains 
unchanging and unchangeable. And this is the point that matters supremely 
in-the end. How we preach is of quite secondary importance compared with 


what we preach. ——— 
What then is our message ? 


N attempt has been made in connection with the Central Hall Exhibition 


and Campaign to crystallize the essential message in the following 
_ brief affirmation, which will receive — display : 


be no vital evangelism without a vital evangel. 
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God offers you these gifts : 
His Son Jesus Curusr as your Saviour 
His Hory Spmrr as your Lire AND Power 
His WorD THE BIBLE aS YOUR GUIDE 


That affirmation rightly begins by emphasising that the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is the gtory of God's great gifts to men. For God’s first demand upon 
us is not that we should do something for Him, but receive something from 
Him. The Gospel is the Good News of what He has done and what He freely 
offers, despite our sin and unworthiness. That is what the Bible means when 
it says, ““ The grace of God hath appeared, bringing salvation to all men.” 

. God offers us His Son Jesus Christ as our Saviour. This is the beginni 
of the Good News. “ For God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” Man’s Saviour is God’s Son—God Himself in human 
form, assuming our nature that He might meet our need. He came to do for 
us what we could not do for ourselves. So on the Cross He bore the terrible 


burden of the world’s sin ; and having paid its penalty in full, He rose 
victorious from the dead. 


God offers us His Holy Spirit as our Life and Power. The Holy Spirit is 
the One Who makes real in our experience all that Jesus Christ has done 
for us. As the gift of the Ascetided Saviour He came on the day of Pente- 
cost to bring the life-and power of God into~the lives of His people for all 
time. Pentecost is thus a vital part of the Good News: “ Repent ye, and 
be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto the remission 
of your sins ; and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 

God offers us His Word the Bible as our Guide. The Bible is God’s 
revelation of Himself to men, inspired by the Holy Spirit and therefore 
possessed of divine authority. It is our wholly and only sufficient guide to 
all that pertains to this life and the life to come. Here is the ultimate truth 
concerning God and man, life and death, time and eternity. Above all, in 
this Book Christ Himself is revealed in all the perfection of His person and 
work. “ The Holy Scriptures are able to make thee wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” __ 

Here then is the substance of the message which the World’s Evan- 
gelical Alliance is seeking to make known to the thousands of people who 
will be thronging the Central Hall, Westminster, during the month of 
September. An almost unparalleled opportunity lies before us. Who knows 
what the issue may be—if the people of God are instant in prayer and besiege 
the throne of grace with importunate intercessions? It may be that God is 
waiting to do or initiate some new thing as a result of the coming campaign. 
What if it were to witness the beginning of that spiritual revival for which 
we have been waiting so long in this country ? If revival were to begin here, 


it assuredly would not end here. The uttermost parts of the world would Es: 
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NOTES 


Executive At the June meeting of the and the Evangelistic Campaign and 
Council Council the resignation of other arrangements planned by 

the Rev. C. Hilton Day, World’s Evangelical Alliance during 
M.A., Minister of St. Andrew's Pres- September. May we record here our 
byterian Church, Upper Norwood, was appreciation and gratitude for the 
received with considerable regret. Mr. support and interest taken by many of 
Day has accepted a call to the Presby- 1 this 


and 
the Council. We are most grateful to elsewhere, may bring glory to God 


him for all his faithful service, help and through Jesus Christ. 
advice during the period he has been a “A | 
member of the Council, and we trust of Prayer, The Council Chamber 
that his ministry in the North of 29th, 1951 of the Baptist Church 
England will be greatly blessed. in Southampton Row, 


Evangelical The Chairman, General 
the Secretary, accom- 


. Representatives a very real sense of the presence of the 


issue | 
of nearly every Branch of the Alliance Spirit of God, and the unity of purpose 
- on 


the Continent were also present, of all those who took part in audible 
together with a good representation of prayer was very marked. No one can 
the National Association of Evangelicals know the value of this day thus spent 
of America. India, Pakistan and several in quiet waiting upon God for His 
parts of Africa were also represented. guidance and blessing during September. 
A full report of the Findings of the : 7 
Conference will be published in the 


leren Conference of Executive In prepara- 
next issue of EVANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM. 


Council and Team of tion for the 
Evangelists Campaign, 
Month of Witness, As this issue of the Team of 
September, 1951 EVANGELICAL Evangelists have been meeting each - 
CHRISTENDOM month for prayer and conference.. As 
appears, the Month of Witness the whole opportunity of this Month 
especially linked to the Festival of of Witness has been spread out before 
Britain will be opening in the Central the Throne of Grace, so the detailed 
Hall, Westminster. Leaflets already cir- plans -have gradually emerged, and 
culated to readers of this magazine give those comprising the Team have been 


full particulars both of the Exhibition drawn closer together in the bonds of — 


| terian Church in Hexham, Northumber- them during this month to continue to 
'e re pray daily that all things taking place 
| panied by Mr. A. J. Dain, Mr. 
: Hall, Mr. A. L. Haig, Rev. 
Dolman, Rev. Gilbert W. Ki 
; John R. W. Stott and Miss E. M. Ball, either by a member of the Council of 
travelled to Holland on August 3rd to the W.E.A. or by a representative of 
attend the Evangelical Conferuace at one of the societies participating in the 
: Woudschoten, to which reference was Exhibition. From the outset there was 
| 


Alliance could have an 
opportunity of meeting the Evangelists, 
in order to share in the fellowship that 
they had enjoyed, and have first-hand 
information of the plans that had been 
made. Accordingly at the kind invita- 


part of this year. For many years a 
member the executive Council of 
the Branch of the Alliance, 


We extend our sympathy to our German 
brethren in their deeply-felt loss. 


THE EVANGELISTIC SECRETARY 


A brief-Report by the Rev. Richard Rees of recent activities 


HREE Encouraging Missions,” 
“ Progress in the Parish” and 
‘* A Full House at the Vicarage ” 


The three Missions were held at 
Hildenborough Hall, Bromley and Port- 
adown, Northern Ireland. Each was 


catefully, planned and well prayed for, 


but each Mission had its own character- 


istics. 

Tne Teenagers Conference at Hilden- 
borough Hall was attended by a grand 
company of intelligent young people. 
Not only was the week there thoroughly 
enjoyable in every way but thinking 
young ‘people got to grips with) the 
message of our Lord. They asked many 


fellowship. At one of these meetings was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
it was felt that it would be a happy’ Evangelical Alliance. Both at national 
thing if the members of the Executive and international conferences he 
furthered the progress of the spirit of 
unity among the different sections of 
the Church by his wise and loving 
counsels, and it was a particular pleasure 
to have fellowship with him at our 
conference at Hamburg in the early 
tion 
The morning was devoted entirely to | 
prayer under the guidance and leader- 
ship of the Bishop of Barking. After 
lunch and a short break, the afternoon fepresenting a concentration of | 
was devoted to a conference when Protestant Laity, assembled a force of 
many.of the plans and arrangements about 200,000 Christians at Essen 
were discussed and details settled. A under the theme of “ Save the Human 
further season of prayer brought a very Being!" This year the Congress 
happy and memorable day to a fitting met in Berlin from July 1ith to 15th, 
conclusion. the theme of this year’s convention : 
, being “For All That, We Are | 
News from It is with deep regret that Brothers!” In the focus of the 3 
| Germany we learn of the death of _ political tension and amid the ruins of | 
Director Willy Diezel of the great destroyed city, thousands | 
Nuremberg on May 27th at the early age upon thousands of Protestant Christians | 
of 53. The Evangelical cause not only from the East and West of Germany | 
in Germany. but further afield has rendered testimony to their Evangelical j 
suffered a grievous loss by his homecall. faith and demonstrated that they have 
From the time of his conversion right remained close to each other despite 
up to the end of his life Director Diezel the prevailing political situation. : 
4 
port, and here are the details. i 


dealt with, and this proved to be one of 
the best Conferences I have ever attended 


; two hundred young 
people in late teens and early 
twenties attended night by night. Many 
took Decision Cards and I have never 
known young folk listen so intently and 


well attended and, although Portadown 
is probably more used to Missions than 
any other town in the British Isles, this 
Mission was different. There was an 
outstanding spirit of unity amongst all 
denominations in this work. So many 
people who normally would not attend 
a Mission Service came regularly to the 
Meetings, and although rather a small 
proportion of the people attending took 
Decision Cards, decisions made were 


W.E.A. Now I am happy to tell you of 
the glad way in which ‘they are respond- 
ing to what might be called “a part- 


time Ministry.” Congregations and 
offertories are now appreciably larger. 
Forty to fifty people attend the weekly 


'“ Bible School,” even on a hot summer 


was magnificent. 130 people came to 
see me in the Vestry, and although I 
asked for £250 they gave over £265. As 
I write, we are concluding the parish's 
first Missionary Week—a great event 


A Fall House 


have done their best with my 23-roomed 
house, the Vicarage Guest House is 
coming into its own. July, August and 
September are well booked and no one 
could wish for a happier company of 
guests than we have at the moment and 
have had thus far. Students from France 
and Luxembourg are to spend their 


~summer holidays with us, and we hope 


and pray that God will use and biess 
our home to His honour and glory. 


4 questions and a number of them defi-- obviously deep and real. Later reports _ 
i nitely accepted Christ during the Con- from Portadown make clear that the 
a ference. Others had problems effectively Mission was more greatly blessed than 
ne we realised at the time. I cannot speak 
& too highly of the grand: way in which 
Many youns Ministers and Church people of all 
! wrote to me after the week was over denominations received me. 
a: telling me of blessing and help received. 
: Progress in the Parish 
: Bromley Mission Readers are aware of the goodwill of 
responsible for a series of evening evan- the ine that 1 
| gelistic meetings in the Central Hall, ° the clear understanding should 
| 
: 4 Normally, it would never enter one’s 
first night of a Mission, but the young 
folk were so intent on the things of God 
that on the very first evening I used Gift Day (St. Peter's Day, June ) 
: Decision Cards and half a dozen young- 
1 sters came forward for them at the close 
| of the service. It was a remarkable week. 
a Portadown 
if All the Churches of Portadown 
if united for a three weeks Mission in May. 
} . From the first day the services were 
i 72 


“FOR SUCH TIME 
THIS” 


BRIEF MESSAGES FROM THE TEAM OF EVANGELISTS 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CENTRAL HALL CAMPAIGN. 


Throughout the month of Septémber, Evangelistic Meetings will be held 
each evening (Sundays excepted) in the Central Hall, Westminster. These 
Meetings will be conducted by a Team of Evangelists under the leadership of 
the Bishop of Barking. We print below brief messages from the members of 


the Team with reference to this great Evangelistic Campaign.—Eprtor. 


A Unique Opportunity 


of our Lord Jesus is 

Te in Rev.14. 6 (R.V.) as“an 

Gospel.” It is indeed 

{ to meet the fundamental need 

of which remains the same. That 

need can only be met through the grace 
of God in Christ our Saviour. 

But at certain periods of history 

special crises have arisen for which par- 


_ ticular aspects of the Christian message — 


_ seem to be particularly suited. At the 

present time of frustration and dis- 
illusionment, when all plans for peace 
and prosperity are foundering on the 


rock of human nature, the Gospel em- ‘ 
-___ phasis on the necessity of the new birth 


and the possibility of man becoming a 
“ new creature ” in Christ is particularly 
relevant. Many criticisms of the Festival 
of Britain have been expressed, but per- 
haps mone is more justified than the 
complaint that im the South Bank 
Exhibition all credit for modern achieve- 
ment appears to be given to human skill 
and enterprise, and that no real ac- 
knowledgement is made of man’s 
dependence upon God “ from whom all 
200d things do come.” — 

"The World's Evangelical Alianc, with 


‘Bishop H. R. Gough 


its century of experience, has always 
stood for the truth that “ righteousness 
exalteth a nation.” It is therefore fitting 
that in this Festival year the Alliance 
should take the lead in a. forceful re- 
minder that Britain’s greatness during 
the past one hundred years is due to the 

of Almighty God. By demon- 
stration of what God has. wrought 
through the Societies participating in 
the Exhibition and by proclamation of 


the hearts of our people will be turned 
back to God and that multitudes will be 


blessed. 

The Alliance 
organisation raised up 
as this *’ to seize the unique opportunity 
of the Festival year. May God help us 


appear to be an 


to respond to the challenge and make 


us worthy of our calling. 


Sangster 
The Church’s Primary Task 


or such atime 


evangelism : the plain, urgent, per- 

suasive proclamation of God's offer in 

Jesus.. 
What a task ! —e 


“ This is Our Message 


By Tuomas B. Rzgs. 


By THE Rev. Dr. W. E. Sanoster- ()NE “of the main purposes of the 


Festival of Britain Campaign in 


. "T HEOLOGIANS dislike being asked September is to proclaim a message : 

. “What is the Church’s pri not merely a creed or a code of ethics, 

task?” Three or four things come but what St. Luke in the Acts describes 
i@ immediately to their mind, and the as the Word of God’s Grace. —-- 

order in which a man places them de- § The message that we preach is 4 

pends, at least a little, on the character solemn message. “* God now command- 

of his churchmanship. eth all men everywhere to repent: 

The Church exists for the worship of because He hath appointed a day, in the 

God : the sheer adoration of the Most which He will judge the world in right- 

High : the cultivation of a worshipping cousness by that Man whom He hath 

spirit in its members, and the expression ordained; whereof He hath given 

of worship in corporate adoration... _ assurance unto all men, in that He hath 

4 The Church exists also as an instru- raised Him from the dead ” (Acts 17. 31) 

| ment of God in the making of His Yet, on the other hand, the message we 


- children holy. The final purpose of God 
. with all His sons and daughters is that 
i they be holy. He works to that end by 
: the operation of the Holy Spirit in 
fellowship of the Church to that same 
| Pe! The Church exists, furthermore, for 
b 4 ee the winning of wayward men and 
. 4 | women. Christ died for all. The in- 
difference which the multitude displays 
, a to that almost incredible fact neither 
| alters its truth nor merits our scorn. 
7 Our Lord would say of these heedless 
bbs . people as they pass Him by: “ They 
know not what they do.” 
But we know | Aware or not of their 
 guiltiness, they crucify the Son of God 
afresh. If they do not receive Him, they 
b 3 a But how can they receive Him if they 
| ory ae do not hear, and how can they hear 
without a preacher ? 
The prime task, therefore, of the 
eT es Church to thgse that are without is 
| What a privilege ! 
| 


ae - Mr. T. B. Rees 


have to proclaim is one of great. joy. 
God offers to men and women in Christ 
forgiveness and cleansing. 
_ We must remember that the Gospel, 
howeyer correctly it may be preached, 
apart from the Breath of God’s Spirit 
not only fails to draw men to Christ, 
but actually hardens their hearts and 
drives them from Christ. 

Let us pray that as the message is pro- 
claimed the Spirit of God may breathe 
‘upon the slain that they may live. 


The Challenge to the 
| Christian 


By THE Rev. ALAN REDPATH 
| AM very grateful indeed for the 
privilege of having a small share in the 
Evangelistic Campaign to be held in the 
Central Hall in September, and as I 
view it in prayer before the Lord, I am 
increasingly conscious of the futility of 
the whole venture apart from a real 
movement of the Spirit of God. Indeed, 
wé shall have to see something quite new 
_ and unique, at least as far as our genera- 


tion is concerned, if the expense and 
time are to be justified. 

We often hear it said that while we 
observe interest in the Gospel in many 
quarters, there is no real conviction of 
sin. While I agree that that is true, in 
my judgement the issue is even more 
serious, because it surely centres on the 
fact that there is really no consciousness 
of God at all ; and without that how is 
it possible ever to have conviction of 
sin ? Once a man is really conscious of 
the fact of God—His holiness and His 
sovereignty as well as His love—surely 
conviction of sin follows from such a 
revelation. 

If that be true, how can it happen ? 

I know of no other way than the 
revelation of God in the life. of the 
Christian. And this to me is the greatest 
challenge of the whole campaign. Let 


the man of the world meet just one 


person who is living his life seven days a 


week on the principles of the Word of 


God, and he becomes conscious at once 
of a man who is living _on a totally 
different plane and has something that 


= 


| 


Mr. Stephen F. Olford 


he hasn’t got. The call is for New Testa- 
ment Christian living as well as New 
Testament doctrine; the latter is 
useless without the former. A man’s life 
is either black or white. The Christian 
has too often been content to try and 
make it grey, and that just doesn’t work. 


‘1 would plead, therefore, that each of 


_ us should be very much and very often 


before the Lord in these days in prayer. 
** Let us all with an open face behold as 
in a mirror the glory of the Lord, so 
shall we be changed into the same image 
from glory to glory as by the spirit of 


The Need of the Unsaved 


By F. OLroran— 


THE need of humanity, in this Festi- 
vai Year of 1951, is as basic as it was 
when sin, by one man, first entered into 


the world, and death by sin. Of course, 


the fashions of the world have changed 
with each succeeding age, but funda- 


man’s need is the old-fashioned word 
timeless Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Having stated the basic need, however, 
it is vital to recognize that each period 
of history has its own “ climatic” need. 
In other words, the very pfocess of 
history tends to effect a change of mental 
and moral climate, which c@lls for rele- 
vancy and authority. in our preaching. 

This means that, in our day, we have | 
to reckon with a nation that is feeling 
the impact of a hundred years of 
meteoric advances in the fields of 
the context of two world wars, The 
need, therefore, is one which demands 
a new confidence in the veracity and 
authority of the Bible for faithless and 
bewildered people ; a fresh conception 
of the holiness and sovereignty of God 
for the lawless and careless ; a clear 
presentation of Christ as the Living 
Lord (instead of Jesus the Example) for 
those without a sense of sin ; and a pure 


- enunciation of the great doctrines of 


salvation, for men and women who long 
for the Christianity which works in — 
everyday life. 


The prayers of our readers are 
asked on behalf of the Evangelists 
leading the. Central Hail 


In common with his original. fore- 
i & fathers, loves and hates, fears 
it and obeys and 
‘si tempo and manner in which 
i he expresses these common character- 
| ; | _ istics of life are doubtless different, 
{ but man is still man. And so long as he 
. is possessed of his depraved nature; sin. 
is will be sin—notwithstanding the fanciful 
iF or otherwise ambiguous designations by 
a which that serious Bible word some- 
| 
| 
| | 


‘| September ist, Abinger 


The Door Opportunity 
is Labelled Push ’’ 


By A. Linpsay GLecG 


[F this be so then certainly this is the 
moment to push, for we are faced 


_with an unparalleled opportunity. Both 


within and without the Church, at home 
and abroad, we are confronted with the 
same crisis. 

Within the Church nothing less than 
revival will meet the need. In spite of 
the fact that churches have been blitzed 
and many have been closed, those that 
remain are poorly attended. The vast 
multitude throng past their doors, 
thrown open for worship, without even 
a thought of entering. 

As far as our country is concerned we 
have higher wages, more leisure and 
more education than ever before. Our 
health is provided for, we have security 
for our old age and full employment, 
together with a variety of pleasures and 
entertainments such as the world has 
never known before. But with all this 
advance in so called civilization we are 
less honest, less moral and less truthful 
than we have been for generations. 

God has never before given the world 
such a demonstration of the inadequacy 
of the best that man can devise to raise 


, the moral tone of a country or bring its 


people nearer to God. 3 

_A look at the world beyond gives us 
a similar picture. Doors are closing to 
missionary enterprise and soon for some 


( 
2 j 


r ‘may be too late. An iron 


curtain is surely and quickly dividing 

the world into two conflicting forces. 
And into all this God is pleased to 

send His ambassadors with His message — 


Mr. A. Lindsay Glegg 
it 


minutes to twelve. The midnight hour | 
is drawing near and no man khows how 
soon it may strike. And then the day of 
opportunity will have passed. 


THE EVANGELISTIC SECRETARY 


Please Pray for the Rev. Richard Rees’s Future Activities 


Convention ; Ist to 7th, Hildenborough Hall ; 13th, 14th, 
a 2ist, Central Hall Campaign; 16th, R.A.F. Service, Tunbridge Wells ; 
| Hall 


College Christian Union ; 6th, Campaigners 

‘7th, Harvest Festival, Leigh; Kent ; 18th, Chelmsford Convention ; 20th to 
3 November 1st, Halstead Convention ; 5th to 10th, Evangelistic Services, Liverpoo! ; 
16th, Worthing Fellowship ; 17th, Evangelistic Rally, Southborough ; 19th to 
Dungannon Young People’s Convention. _ 


Annual Rally; 


coun 
of reconciliation and deliverance. What 
an opportunity for the Church of God ? 
to push every door that will open and 
to enter in by prayer and witness until 
| the task is completed ! 
In the Campaign and Exhibition 
posters Big Ben is pictured with the 
hands of the clock pointing to five : 
| 
\ 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 
A Correspondent's Impressions of the Gathiring in the Central Hall, Westminster, 


T was a glorious tonic to come into 
invigorating atmosphere of the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday 
evening, June 19th, when the World's 


platform of Mr. Tom Rees, who has 


London Choir School, and the Choir 
supporting Mr. Rees at his Royal 
Albert Hall Rallies. The music and 
singing, for which Mr. Frederick 
Geoghegan (Organist of All Souls’, 


Langham Place) was responsible, 


Chairman, who spoke briefly, 
to the recent appointment of 
Rev. Richard Rees as Evangelistic 
Secretary of the Alliance, and, in the 


brother, Mr. Tom Rees, with moving ° 
_ @loquence, told the story of his own 


conversion from agnosticism to faith 
in Christ. It was a story of answered 


invest in fresh undertakings. 
The inspiring address given by the . 
Bishop of Liverpool is reproduced in 


. the pages that follow. 


The Rev. Alan Redpath brought the 
meeting to a finish on a challenging 
note. He said that while there was a 
general interest in spiritual things on 
the part of many peorle, there was, at 


the same time, a complete lack of con- 


viction of sin. And there could never 
be a conviction of sin apart from a 
consciousness of God. The task to-day 
was to awaken men and women in this 


- country to the fact of God: that had 
got to be their target. ‘“ Let us in the 


name of the Lord take up the challenge 


_and march into the enemy’s country,” 


urged Mr. Redpath. oye. 


of the coming Ev2ig-bstic Campaign 
a Evangelical Alliance held its annual would depend miore upon prayer than 
; meeting. anything else. Mr. Roy Cattell endorsed 
7 The audience was, in many respects, what Mr. Rees had said in regard to 
fe a youthful one. The on the the need for prayer on the part of God's 
was the most vital thing 
if a remarkable sway over the minds and of all: He hoped that not only would 
iB hearts of young people, may have Christian people seek to make the 
iB accounted to some extent for their meetings known, but that they would 
i: bring their unconverted friends to the 
2 Hall. Only thus would they be brought. 
q He expressed one great fear about 
4. September—that the Hall night by 
7. | night would be filled with Christian 
m3 people. He closed by making a state- 
i ¢ ment regarding the financing.of the 
? ' Campaign and Exhibition and made it 
siete clear that while the W.E.A. was -- 
: f financing the initial expenses, it looked 
generous support towards the heavy 
7, tributed in no small measure to the costs that would be involved in this 
; success of the meeting. Representatives great. undertaking. The money thus 
if of a number of Societies and Organiza- received back would be available to 
ee tions occupied seats on the platform ; 
ee pointed speakers, the Chairman, Lt.- 

| hale Of all Present, gaVv a warm 
7 | welcome. At the opening of the meeting 


far, nothing 
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By THE Ricut Rev. THE Lorp BisHorp or LiverPoo. 
(Dr. C, A, Martin) 


religion is almost on our doorsteps. 
But I think that would be a very super- 
ficial view of the situation to-day. If you 
were to ask me seriously whether I have 
any ground for believing that a revival 
of religion is near at hand, I should 
answer hesitatingly. I do not, in fact, 
see any marked return to the Churches, 
though I believe sincerely that there is a 
turning of the tide. I believe, however, 
that there is an increasing revolt in this 
country against irreligion: and the 
advantage is always on the side of revolt. 
It is more stimulating to be a revolu- 
tionary than to maintain a status quo. 


A New Situation 


This advantage has been, up till now, 
on the side of the enemies of the 
Christian religion, and they have used it 
to good advantage for their own ends. 
But to-day, I think, there is a change. 
People have seen the hopelessness of the 


world without God. They have seen 


what irreligion and godlessness have 
done in the world to-day. They have 
seen the effect that irreligion has had 


done about’ it. 
People are prepared to talk about 
religion in a way they never were before. 
They are critical of the Church, of 
course. They are critical of professing 
Christians. But they are aware that 
they and their contemporaries need 
something, and that what they need may 
be God Himself. But it is not godless- 


: ness, and it is not irreligion: these they 


\ 


have tried, and found that they do not 
work. That is the situation, as I see it 
to-day. 

If we are thinking of an evangelistic 
campaign in September, what are the 
lines we ought to go on as an Alliance? 
‘How can we win these people who are 


_ at present outside the Church, but who 


are willing and read} to listen if they 
can be persuaded that we have got a 
religion which can meet their needs ? 
I think the answer, or the answer I am 
going to suggest to you to-night, is con- 
tained in some verses in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians; there are three verses in 
the first chapter to which I would like 
to draw your attention. In each of those 
verses there is one phrase, a phrase that 
is used three times in that one chapter, 
and the phrase is—* to the praise of His 
glory.” The first time it is used is in the 
sixth verse : “ To the praise of the glory 
of His grace ’—Christ and His grace. 
The second time the phrase is used is in 


Ahe twelfth verse : “ That we should be _ 


to the praise of His glory ”’—the Christian 


and his character. And the third time it 
. is used is in the fourteenth verse: — 


“* Which is the earnest of our inheritance 


__ until the redemption of the purchased » 
possession, unto the praise of His. 


glory Coming Glory. 
Christ the Centre 


You will see in each of those three 
verses the centrality of the Person of 
Jesus Christ; and there, I believe, is the 
secret of evangelism in our day. People 
may criticize the Church: they have 
good reason to. People may criticize 


_ professing Christians: and they have . 


good reason to. But wherever you go 
all over the world you will find that the 


N such a meeting as this, one is 
tempted to think that a revival of 
upon the morals and the morale of 
number of people who wish that there 
could be a on. But, so 
79 


4a or the need for being good, or we refer but it means.even more.. When we fail 
1 ; to spiritual values, or something else. to do these things we bring disgrace 
| 

4 


—then we bring honour to the Name of 
Jesus, for people realise that our 
religion is real and sincere, and that, we 
are living “ to the praise of His glory,” 
as those who have trusted in Christ. 


The Christian Community 

But it means even more than that. It 
is all very well for individual Christians 
to be living straight and honest and 
pure lives. But from the earliest days 
Christian living has been more than 
the accumulative effect of individual 
Christian living: it has been a corporate 
act. Christians living in.any particular 
neighbourhood ought, as a community, 


to be exercising an influence on the © 


community in which the# live. “Ye are 
the salt of the earth,” “* Ye are the light 
of the world,” said Jesus concerning His 
followers. So often we think of our 


church as the place where we attend, 


rather than as a community, which 
Ought to be exercising an effective 
influence on the contemporary situation. 
The place in which the church is set 
Ought to be a better place because of the 
community of Christ living in the midst. 
And that is just what so often it is not. 
People cannot- resist the witness of a 
Christian life, and of a Christian com- 
_ munity, if it really is Christian. : 

The Coming Glory. . “ Until the 
redemption of the purchased possession, 


unto the praise of His glory” (Eph. 1: 14). 


It isa strange thing that just at a time 


future life (for we never sing them now: 
it is all about the building of the city 
of God here on earth) : at such a time 
we are finding that life here on earth 


new world who talk about bringing in a 
Utopia on earth are suddenly being 
faced with the fact that life heré might 
end for millions of people before they 
are much older. Now that is the fear 
that is filling the hearts of people all 
over the world, the fear of a terrible 
third World War with its threat of the 
use of atomic bombs, and all that that 
would mean. People do not like to 
think about it. They go about seeking 
to enjoy themselves, and thus to drive 
these unpleasant thoughts out of their 
minds. But the fact is that the Christian, 
the believer in Jesus Christ, has a 
message of confidence and hope at a 
time like this. 


“There is nothing new about the 


situation. Life has always been un- 
not look for death any more than any- 
one else does, but the Christian knows 


that if death comes, it is not the end, 


that there is a life beyond which God © 
has for us “ to the praise of 
His glory.”” And it does not really make 
any difference whether you die from 
decay, or from influenza, or as the 
result of an atomic bomb. It does not 
really make the difference that people 


seem to think. Death is the same thing, 


after all, however it comes to you; and — 
it comes to everybody. In an age when 
people regard death the final disaster 


“(Concluded on page 85) 


upon the Name that we bear. What when people have been putting greater 
people are wanting to see is whether emphasis than ever before on this life 
those who profess and call themselves here on earth, when they have been 
Christians are really living as followers magnifying its importance, and when 
of Jesus Christ—-whether the Christian the Church seems to have expunged 
life costs them anything. Jesus said: “If from its Hymnary any hymns about the | 
any man will follow Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and : 
follow Me.” There are always oppor- 
tunities for “ crossing ourselves out ”’ 
—that is what the word deny really has become most precarious and most 
means. But when a man ora woman does insecure; and the exponents of the brave 
that—and it costs that to be a Christian 


AFTER NINETEEN CENTURIES 
The Message of St. Paul for To-day 


By THE Rev. F. D. COGGAN, D.D. 
(Principal of the London ser of Divinity) 


MAN of moderate stature, with 
curly hair and scanty, crooked 
| legs, blue eyes and large knit eye- 
a brows, and large nose.” 

desctiption which tradition gives of the 


|) this year, arrived in Europe from Pales- 
& tine. There was nothing very unusual 
a3 about such an arrival of itself. Pompey 
fF had largely cleared the Mediterranean 
1. of pirates, making it into a vast Roman 
lake. Travel, though uricomfortable 


a all might go from place.to place at their 

will. 

Zz The 1900th anniversary of St. Paul’s 
4 arrival in Europe is, however, being 

celebrated in Greece in a big way. To it 


delegates from many countries are 

gathering. Little did he dream that his 

name would go down to history or that 

he would be remembered in the records 

, of men as long as time endured. Indeed, 
gq : he records, not without a touch of 
- humour, the which his 
enemies gave of him as “ contemptible ”’ 
a in speech and “ weak” in bodily pre- 


sence (2 Cor. 10 : 10). He was, he main- 
tained, as he looked back on his former 
life and later conversion, the “ abor- 
tion ”’ of the apostolic family (I Cor. 15 : 
8), “ less than the least” of all God's 
people (Eph. 3 : 8). 


Apostle of the Gentiles : 

But to celebrate his arrival in Europe, 
-and to do so with some considerable 
degree of éelat, is only to show a sober 
appreciation of what western culture 
(and indeed Christendom as a whole) 


That is the 


Jew who, nineteen hundred years ago. 


to his end t0-God's choke 
of him as his agent at a critical time in 
history. It had been the policy of our 
Lord (with minor exceptions) not to 
move outside Palestine proper in the 
fulfilment of His Ministry. ‘“‘ I am not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel’ (St. Matt. 15 : 24). Persecu- 
tion of His followers soon after His 
death and resurrection had, however, 
ensured that they moved far from 
Christianity’s base. This, we ‘might 
believe, would have ensured the fulfil- 
ment of His command to preach the 
Gospel to all nations. 


But it was not as simple as that. How 
was the Gospel to be preached ? And 
what indeed was the Gospel ? On what 
conditions could men enter into its 
benefits ? “ Surely,”’ said a very power- 
ful section of the early Christian com- 
munity, “ inasmuch as God has chosen 
to reveal Himself through the Jewish 
race, entry into whose priyileges“is by 
circumcision only, it is to be expected 
and demanded that entry into the New 
Israel shall be through the gateway of 
circumcision alone.” 

On the face of it the demand was 
reasonable. To St. Peter, for example, 
it seemed the only approach, until he 

was faced with the episode of Cornelius 
(Acts 10). saw the impossibility of 
any such stipulation. But though he was 
the kindof man to whom such insight - 
might be vouchsafed by a flash of 
brilliant intuition (or, more accurately, 
by divine revelation) yet he was not the 
man, ¢ither by training or in virtue of 
his personal character, to argue and 
fight for this principle, God had another 
man for this task. It was St. Paul. — 


| 
and dangerous if judged by modern 
| standards, was open to all. Armies, 
d traders, pleasure-seekers, missionaries, 
i 


( 


To him the issue was as clear as day- 


light. And not only the particular issue, 


is his epistle to the Galatians. Written 
at great speed, in a white heat of indig- 
nation and grief at those who were out 
to deprive his “ children ” of their heri- 
tage, the letter bears all the marks of 
haste and all the power of burning con- 
viction. It is one of the works militant 
of Christian literature, a manifesto for 
freedom against all who would crib, 
cabin and confine Christianity within the 
narrow walls of a code. The case, put 
so scintillatingly in Galatians, is argued 
less passionately but even mggre compel- 
lingly in Romans. The fact that such a 


history to prove the truth of this dictum 
of Harnack’s. The Reformation and 
the Evangelical Revival are, perhaps, 


- the two most obvious illustrations of its 


truth. Luther in his cell and John Wesley 
in the Aldersgate Street room redis- . 


‘covered the meaning of justification by 


faith alone, and in their own ways re- 
interpreted that message for their 
generations. 

“In their hands the thing became a 

trumpet 

Whence they blew soul-animating 
$trains.”” 

There is still enough dynamite in the 
Gospel which St. Paul expounded to 
shatter the forces of evil nineteen 
Consider the subjects with which he 
felt himself bound to deal. Lesser men 
might be left to treat of lesser things. 
He must go right to the heart of the 
Gospel and “* nerve himself on the great 
affirmatives,”’ the affirmatives of God in 
Christ. For him, the message (indeed, 
life itself) should centre in such themes 
as re-instatement with God, the living 
of a holy life, incorporation into the 
Body of Christ, personal union with the 
living Lord. These were subjects of God- 
like dimension, big enough to encom- 


' pass a world’s salvation, vast enough to_ 


late Epistle as Ephesians contains no 


reference to the main issue behind 
Galatians and Romans only goes to 
show that the immediate battle had been 
won. Entry into the New Israel was to 
be “ by faith alone.” 

“* All the great movements of spiritual 
renewal in the history of the’ Church 
may be traced to a fresh discovery of the 


meaning of the Gospel of Paul.”’ It does 


call forth all his powers of personal 
allegiance, of mental toil, and of life 

If you look again at the subjects — 
mentioned immediately above, you will 
see that they are precisely the subjects 
which lay at the centre of the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ Himself. True, 
the language used by the Apostle was | 
poles apart from the language used by 
the Master. Simple terms suitable for 
the peasantry of Palestine might be filled — 
out, elaborated, developed in the richer 
culture of the main centres of Graeco- 


Roman civilization. Law-court ana- 


tion, used spatingly by our Lord, might, 


not take a very profound knowledge of , be worked out by His apostle. Town 


decision in regard to it. There were Eee 
the course of Christianity would be little 
altered. This must be fought out and |qRRREEE 
won, unless Christianity were to be re- 
duced to the rank of a sect which might 
or might not survive in an age of sects. | 
Lose the battle, and Christianity would | 
be stifled. Win the battle, and nothing | 
: could stop the progress of the Faith— “ 
through Asia Minor, on to Imperial 
Rome, through to Spain and perhaps 
even to outposts of the Empire—to 
barbaric Britain itself. But everything, 
hung on the issue—* through the gate- 
way of circumcision”? or “ by faith 
alone” ? 
Manifesto for Freedom 
The classic exposition of the issue 
from the point of view of the Apostle 
| a logies such as justification and redemp- 
83 
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God?” This is the question, par ex- 
cellence, at the heart of the teaching 
Master and apostle. - 


(ii) The living of a holy life. St. Paul: 


called it sanctification. Our Lord made 
it the main subject of such a great tract 
of teaching as that which we know as the 
Sermon on the Mount. ©“ Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father in 


- Heaven is perfect.” Both Master and 


apostle saw clearly that here is man’s 


(iii) Incorporation into the Body o 
Christ. It used to be said in certain 
circles that the idea of the Church found 
practically no place in the teaching of 
Jesus, and was confined very largely to 
the Epistles of St. Paul. No self-respect- 


ing theologian to-day would be satisfied 
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with so facile a contrast. Even apart 
from the “ Church sayings” recorded 
in St. Matthew, it is obvious that our 
Lord thought and planned in terms of a 
community of which He was the Head 
and into which His followers were to be 
incorporated, a “ little flock *’ to whom 
the Kingdom was to be given, a New 
Israel to take the place of the Old which 
had failed to fulfil the purposes of God. 
This was a domiriical concept, filled out, 
elaborated, and enriched in the teaching 


of the Apostle when he wrote of the 


Church as the Body, the Building, the 
Bride of Christ. 


_ Union with Christ 
(iv) Personal union with the living 


Lord. Strip the writings of St. Paul of all 


their terms which to the modern man 
seem technical and “ theological,” and 
ask him what is the core of his faith 
expressed with monosyllabic simplicity. 
His reply would undoubtedly be, “ I am 
in Him, and He is in me.” Redeemer and 
redeemed are at one. That mystical 
union is life. “* To me to live is Christ” 
—and at that rate death is gain, for it 
simply means departing and being with 
Christ. That has been—and it is—the 
unifying experience of Christians of all 
types down all the ages. But it has its 
roots in the mind of the Master. “* Abide 
in Me and I in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it 
abide in the vine, no more can ye, except 
ye abide in Me.” | 
Now if what has been written above 
is broadly true—and quite clearly it is 
patient -of almost indefinite elaboration 
—we have, I believe, put our finger on 
a large part of the reason for the great- 
ness of the influence of the Apostle Paul. 


_ It lies here—that he kept close to the 


great central themes of the Master, and 
he interpreted them in terms which 
would appeal to men in the quite differ- 
ent milieu in which he lived and worked. 
Refusing to be side-tracked, he placarded 
before men Christ and Him crucified — 


metaphors and illustrations might be 
i used in the service of truth when letters 
&§ were read to Jewish-Hellenic congrega- 
tions, whereas the Master confined 
| Himself to illustrations culled almost 
entirely from country and small-town 
life. But the central themes were, I 
belieye, essentially the same. Look at 
\ Justification 
5 older one was not, and the story leaves 
; him still arguing outside. The publican 
| 4 not. “ How can a man be right with 
a 
bliss. Truly happy are. the poor . . 
f the meek . . . .the merciful . . . .the pure 
in heart.” Man hurts himself when he 
| 


Back to the Gospel 


We began this article by referring to 
this year’s celebrations at Athens. We 


to fear. There is a life to come that 
certainly no atomic bomb can end, 
because it is in the heart of God, Whose 
will and purpose must prevail, and 
Whose Kingdom must come. | 

_ If only Christians would bring those 
three main facts into their teaching 


and preaching, they could meet the need © 


of to-day in a way it needs to be met. 


If we are to bring nearer the day of God, 


ago. “ By faith alone’ can a man find 
re-instatement with God, “by faith 
alone ”’ can he live a holy life, be incor- 


through the gate of death there is a 
glorious life to come “ to the praise of 
His glory ” for those who trust in the 
salvation which Christ, by His death 
and resurrection, has brought to man. 


~ 


—Christ in all the inexhaustibility of important to-day as it was when St. Paul : 
His riches. : arrived in Europe nineteen centuries 
_ too, in England, have our Festival cele- personal union with the Lord. Back, 
brations this year. At the heart of this then, to the great essentials of the 
great city of London, the Evangelical Gospel, back to the heart of what the 
Campaign in the Central Hall, West- Master laid down and St. Paul inter- 
minster, will seek to show to the world preted, back to the great profound 
that all that we hold dearest in our themes of apostolic Christianity. For 
British tradition is to be traced to the only by going back to them shall we 
Gospel of the grace of God. “ By faith go forward to the life which God plans 
alone **—the issue is as clear cut and as__ in Christ for His creatures. 
TO THE PRAISE OF HIS GLORY (Concluded from page 81) . i 
it is the Christian who comes forth pro- and the revival of true religion in our 
claiming the gospel of life eternal in and land, we must proclaim Jesus Christ as 
through Jesus Christ. There is nothing the only means of man’s salvation, and 
we must talk about Him, the Living 
Word. Secondly, we must live- the 
message out in our lives. And thirdly, 
we must reiterate again the message that 
‘Christians seem -to have lost, that 
85 Na 
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WALKER TRURO 


A Review of G. C. B. Davies’s Book on the Early Cornish Evangelicals* 
By THE Rev. DOUGLAS WEBSTER, M.A. 
“HIS book, published for theChurch 


— 


_ Historical Society, is not only a 
— 


scholarly study but an absorbingly 
interesting account of one of the 


greatest of the early Evangelicals, 


Samuel Walker of Truro. The author 
begins by introducing the reader to 
eighteenth century Cornwall, West 
Barbary,” describing its social and 


ecclesiastical characteristics, its fisheries 


and tin-mining, its vices—particularly 
drunkenness and smuggling. “ Petty 
malefactors were still flogged through 
the streets of Cornish towns ; public 
hangings were regarded as a fashionable 
entertainment for rich and poor; 
_ bunatics were displayed in cages for the 
amusement of passers-by... .”’ 

Both John Wesley and George White- 
field visited Cornwall in 1743 with the 
result that Societies began to spring up 
everywhere. But without doubt the 
most powerful evangelical influence 
came with Walker, curate of St. Mary’s, 
Truro, from 1746. His conversion in 
the following year was largely brought 
about by his friendship with George 
Conon, headmaster of the G 
School, and this was the turning-point 
in his ministry. From that time onward 
he gave up his former worldly pleasures 


and even the opportunity of marriage. 


into a rich family, lest the financial 
advantages which would follow should 
prove a stumbling-block to his flock. 


His ministry was now based on three 


deep convictions : man’s fallen nature 


“© and utter helplessness in the sight of 


God, the all-sufficient atoning work of 
Christ, and the power of the Holy 
Spirit im the t-liever’s life, ituminating 
him from the Scriptures. 


Within a few years he had eight 


we have had no disputes amongst us, 
which under God we ascribe to the 


nature of our constitution, which is, | 
that no one is to be talking there but 
myself. That private persons should be 
speaking in a large company, we had 
observed from the Methodists, to be so 
great a temptation to conceit (and the 
next step to that is always envy, strife in 
the heart, and contention), that we dared 
not venture upon it. Our way is, to 
take advantage of one passage and 
another of Scripture, to give and im- 
press some piece of advice suited to the 
Society ; which office I ever take upon 
myself. Conversation they have enough 
elsewhere.”” At the same time Walker 
encouraged the members of his society 
to meet together informally in small 
groups of betweén five and ‘eight for 
mutual help and encouragement: and - 
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y of 
salvation, and those who responded he 
formed into a religious society, some- 

. what on Wesley’s lines, for the purpose 
q Pe! of promoting real holiness. Only 
communicants were eligible for mem- 
| bership and all had to be introduced by 
Walker himself. They met Once each 
i week ; they had to be both regular and 
punctual, going home at nine o'clock. 
; They had to be willing to hear their 
| faults exposed, to pray for each other 
: and to keep the rules. Each meeting 
3 opened with a short Office, a liturgical 
4 composition specially prepared by 
K Walker himself and based almost 
¥ wholly on the Prayer Book. 
Walker’s Society ” 
q He described the society thus : “ It 
3 hath been our singular blessing, that 


fellowship. At these gatherings he was 
not present. They were occasions for 
frank exchanges of opinions and for the 
correction of faults. (This is-of special 
interest to-day when the possibility of 
the “cell” is being so widely explored, 
and the Scriptural principle of mutual 
correction and honesty is 
_ covered in the revival areas.) 
Walker was also responsible for 
founding the -Clerical Club, another 
attempt to give concrete embodiment 
to the spirit of fellowship. This met 
seven times a year for a whole day ; 
each member brought his own views of 
the subject for the day in writing. Thus 
all contributed, none monopolised. 


Walker and the Wesleys 


Two chapters of the book are de- 
voted to Walker and the Wesleys, 
reproducing at considerable length their 
correspondence on the problems of lay 
preachers, irregularities, and the danger 
of separation from the Church of 
England. Charles Wesley was as 
anxious as Walker lest his brother 
Should lose control over the lay 
_ preachers and a secession should come 
about, and Walker seems to have had 


very considerable influence on John \ 
Wesley in these matters, leading him to 


_ make to his conference in 1756 a strong 


declaration of his resolution to live and - 
die in the communion of the Church of 
England. There is also an exchange of 
views on the doctrine of Assurance. 
Walker regarded Wesley as unscrip- 
tural here, expressing dislike for his 
stress on “ sensible feelings.”’ “* Faith 
and feeling appear to me direct oppo- 
sites, and feeling alone cannot be the 
witness of the Spirit.’’. The Methodists, 
he said, confused “ believing’ with 

“ feeling” and placed faith in the 
affections instead of in the heart, “ the 
consequence of which hath been doubt- 
ing, when the stir of the affections hath 
been less.” 

Chapters follow on Walker’s pastoral 
activities, his theology, his friends, and 
finally his closing years and premature 
death in 1761. This bapk will be of 
great value to all who love~the Evan- 
gelical Revival, and though its scope is 
confined to Cornwall and chiefly to one 
great leader, in his attitude to contem- 
porary problems and his relations with 
other evangelicals we have a fascinating 
side-glance at that great movement of 
the Spirit which is the heritage of us all. 
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“ That God in all things may be glorified through Jesus Christ, to whom 
be praise and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 
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EVANGELICAL WORLD DIGEST 
A Quarter! ly Survey | 


By tus Rav. ALEXANDER McLatsH (Survey Editor , World Dominion Press) 


HE Rev. C. W. Ranson, speaking 
at the recent Annual Conference 
of British Missionary Societies, said 
that to-day throughout the world there 
were four imperatives: (i) the primacy 
of evangelism, (ii) the centrality of the 
Church, (iii) the necessity of lay witness, 
(iv) the vital need of unity. In other 


Governments and Missions 


The Church has always to reckon 
with the attitudes of Governments. 
When the Church has a favoured posi- 


reaction to its claim, for the Church 
when true to itself while in the world 
is not of it : “ in the world ye shall have 
tribulation.”” Extreme cases of this 
confront us in Eastern Europe, in Spain, 
atin American countries, and 
now in China. 


- China 
Here is an example of the usual 
procedure of Communism when it 
confronts Christianity. Both make 
absolute claims on allegiance, claims 
which are irreconcilable. The Church 
may be attacked directly, but the most 
dangerous form of attack is indirect. 
The Communist believes that the 
Church will die out if undermined. 
Hence, the young are indoctrinated, the 
Church organizations are placed under 
Communist officers or committees and 
the Christian community is segregated 
from the rest of the community. The 
Rev. L: Constantine (at the before 
mentioned conference) said that while 


attack were very flexible, as the Com- 
munists did not want to antagonize any 
large section of public opinion. Wher- 
ever the Church is driven to compromise 
no bright future can be anticipated. 
Indigenous groups which have no 
organization to attack fare best and go 


“The Church 


significant for their survival. We hear of 
the “ Jesus family” (of which there 
are 104 “ families") and the “ Little 


Flock ” now called Christian meet- 


basis and are prepared to migrate any- 
where where they may carry out their 
principles. These people are deeply 
spiritual, meet daily for Bible study 
and have established a strict discipline. 


The Chinese Directory | 
The 1950 edition of the Directory 
of the Protestant Christian Movement in 
China makes extraordinary reading. 
and interdenominational Church organ- 
izations all with the full equipment of. 


\ 
| 
| 
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words, unity in Christian fellowship for kind of underground movement. The 
world-wide witness, organized and un- organized Churches with their buildings, 
organized, corporate and personal. institutions and activities often com- 
promise even when they do not want to 
ee deny their faith. Then the future is 
dark. Small groups of leaders wish to 
line up the Church behind the Com- 
future at all. “‘ The Church must 
| ways stand on its feet 
justice and freedom.” i 
must lead here or die. 
from foreign-control. Both these 
. groups aim at establishing Christian 
communal settlements. They organize 
their communities on a self-supporting 


Chinese leadership. In addition are 
many Pentecostal Churches, Apostolic 
Faith Churches and what are called 
“local Churches” including the 
“ Little Flock.” Under each Church 
organization are listed its committees, 


associations. The Presidents, Chair- 
men and most of the Professors of 


the thirteen Christian universities are — 
Chinese. These universities recently ~ 


reported 97 missionary teachers and an 
enrolment of 10,330 students. . How 
many of these now remain we do not 
know. 


Middle schools 
China. I count 241, mostly with 
Chinese names and teaching staff. 
There are three B.D. Seminaries, thir- 
teen Theological Colleges, fourteen 


Theological Training Schools, eighteen 


- Bible Schools most of which have 
Chinese Presidents. We learn that in 


China there are 227 establishments for _ 


higher education with a total of 134,000 
students ; of these 20 per cent at least 
are missionary institutions. Great loss 
has been suffered by Christian hospitals, 
84 of the total of 320 having been 
closed, burned, looted or destroyed. 
The 236 hospitals reported in action 


have 18,665 beds, but we are not told - 


how they are now staffed. The Y.M.C.A. 


and Y.W.C.A. are reported under 


Chinese Secretaries of whom there are 
sixteen at the Y.M.C.A. headquarters 


and fifteen at the Y.W.C.A. offices. In 


addition there are 187 local secretaries 
of the Y.M.C.A. and 118 of the 
Y.W.C.A, | The city and rural associa- 


are found all over 


Other Agencies 
The great number of national Co- 
operative Councils and Agencies which 
characterize China are reported under 
their Chinese names and Chinese secre- 


taries. It is a matter of speculation as 
to how far these still function. We have 


ciation, Sunday School Union, China 
Bible House, Christian Endeavour 
Union, Christian Home Missionary 


cies of all kinds.. In connection with the 
N.C.C. there are 41 regional = 
‘Christian Councils. 


In Section VIII it is sad to. come upon 


__THE FAR EAST 


PART from China the Christian 
movement in the disturbed coun- 
“tries of the Far East is passing 


and literature. The few European %. Sewildering list of joint Church 
issionaries listed have now probably 0dies, national organizations, the 
all gone, Fe the whole complicated National Christian Council and its 
organization remains. Thirty pages are *©Ommittees and Commissions, religious 
devoted to lists of colleges, middle °ducation and educational Association, 
schools, theofogical and Bible schools, medical work Commission, nurses Asso- 
of a vast reproduction of Western 
models in Church and Christian Asso- 
ciations, all of which looks rather 
precarious under the new regime. 
I count nineteen Christian Literature | 
Societies, Presses, Publishers and Book- 
stores. Ninety Christian publications 
were still being produced in 1950. 
There were 30 relief and welfare agen- 
societies which have worked in con-_, 
nection with the Chinese-led organiza- 
tions describéd. Seventeen pages are 
, devoted to their names, fields and | 
addresses. To read such a Directory in Ia 
the light of the present background 
nn gives rise to many questions of mission ~ | 
planted to China. 
| 
are repo as § “i 


Korea 
In Korea we learn of four and a half- 


One 
which the Chorch in Manchuria: hes 


three periods of violent persecu- 


meet openly for Bible study, prayer and 
worship. Service is voluntary and 
shared in by all and the Church here is 


Chinese Turkistan 


a number of experienced Christians. 
Although there is still only one in forty 
of its population Chinese, yet these 
missionary societies at work here. The 
Churches are steadily increasing in 
membership. 

In “ Independent” Sikkim the ruler 
has stiffened his opposition to mission- 
ary work. All missionaries must have 
an occupation which has a national 


value. 


Japan 


Odds and ends of news come from 
Japan under American occupation. Here 
there is religious liberty and the Church 
is carrying on a great evangelistic 
effort. There is a hunger of soul in 


It can never be forgotten that there is 
a growing Roman Catholic propaganda — 
in Japan. The Christian witness speaks 
with two voices, which in itself is a 
tragedy and greatly confuses the issue 
for the Japanese. A Roman’ Catholic 
radio station has been opened, osten- 
sibly to oppose Communism but also to 
spread the teaching. of. that Church. 
The Protestant Church of Christ of 
Japan realizing the call for wider witness 
has organized a layman’s School of 
Evangelism in Tokyo, and it is proposed 


Chinese Turkistan is not without its to open similar schools in other parts 


refuge has been found by many Christ- 

ians on the island of Cheju where there 

are 13,200 out of the 400,000 who have 

gathered there. There are 3,000 on 
Kojay and so on. It is difficult to 

imagine the distress and privation in 
: Korean leaders have gone to the U.S.A. 

to obtain relief for these refugees. In 

spite of all these difficulties we hear of 
| some quite large accessions to the a 
: Church in South Korea, especially 
Fortunately the manuscript of the 
| new translation of the Bible was saved 
from the Bible House at Seoul and is 
now being printed in Japan. The Bible 
4 doubt thet the all This hunger for worship is also seen in 
; Korean Church was pou y due to the the great crowds now frequenting the 
well-known Shinto shrines, although 
place which Bible study had in its 
4 origin, and this love for the Bible is ™Uch of this popularity can be put 
4 still one of its chief characteristics. down to the need of the people to 
7 gather together on festive occasions and 
i Manchuria cannot be interpreted as a serious 
Y return to the ancient faiths. The Bible 
. in classical Japanese is not readily 
: ee usable by the average reader and it is 
F enced good to learn that a new translation in 
tion an Modern Japanese is being produced by 
+time—churches have survived. The Bible Societies. 
a moral support which it had from the 
¥ Scotch, Irish and Canadians has now 
‘4 been removed, but it carries on in 
A circumstances which put us to shame. 
: ‘Personal witness has not ceased ; there 
‘ are still baptisms. Communism is 
. preached everywhere, yet Christians 
| 


in the world. Hence it is good to know 
that a joint committee on Christian 


literature has been set up, and extensive — 


plans for the fullest co-operation in the 
way. The challenge is being faced. 


| Indo-China 
In this disturbed area things are not 
standing still, The Christian and 
Missionary Alliance (the only Protest- 


* ant mission) is carrying on its work in 


spite of political upheaval. In the Laos 
area there is a movement among the 
villages and hundreds have been con- 
verted. The head of the Meo tribe has 
issued a decree to the district chiefs to 
give every facility for the promulgation 
of “ the religion of Jesus Christ.” A 
short term Bible School is being started 
The same mission (C.M.A.) has work 
over the border in Eastern Thailand, 
where it reports an unprecedented 
opportunity. People are being won in 
larger numbers than ever and the 


workers have never known such interest 
in the Gospel. The response is increas- 


- ing so rapidly that while it is difficult to 


keep pace with it yet the urgency of 


going forward is all the greater. . 

The work of the American Presby- 
terian Mission goes ahead among the 
Chinese, and some missionaries from 
response among the Thais is not encour- 
aging, save perhaps in the Changmai 
region bordering on China. - 

The other mission is the 
Churches of Christ Mission, begun in 
1903 by Mr. and Mrs. Clark. The five 
Churches have 600 members, the schools 
900 pupils and 40 teachers and the 
hospital has now two Chinese doctors 
and eight nurses. . Progress has con- 
tinued steadily since I visited this 


mission before the war. 


Philippines 
This is an American mission field and 
is one of the most encouraging. Owing 


‘to the. previous Spanish occupation 


most of the people are Roman Catho- 
lics. The Evangelical community after 


fifty years is over 300,000 strong, but 


In. this connection we naturally ask 
what is the news of Dr. Kagawa, and 
we hear that he, too, is projecting 
a great mission to rural Japan. His 
known, and he now proposes, in co-op- 
eration with the National Christian ; 
Council, to establish 1,000 rural centres 
to train lay leaders. This is not a new 
idea. His chapels are designed to be “ 
community centres as well as places of 
worship. Farmers’ Gospel Schools 
(lasting a week) are being extended 
in which the New Testament, the study 
of Christian brotherhood and its impli- 
cations, “ Biblical” agriculture and i 
rural sociology will be taught. 

Religious Freedom in Japan 

The outlook is inspiring and the free- 
dom of religious belief, worship and 
propaganda which has been permitted 
called The Religious Corporation Law 
This states : “ Freedom of faith guaran- 
teed in the Constitution must be re- 
spected in all phases of Government. 
Therefore no provision in this law shall : 
be construed as restricting any indi- 
vidual, group or organization from 
disseminating teachings, observing cere- 
monies or functions and conducting 
other religious acts on the basis of the 
said guaranteed freedom.”” This is not 
merely a paper enactment, but is the 
conviction of Japan’s present leaders. 

The people, too, are “ wide open to 
evangelism ”’ and there is a_ great 
desire to obtain the Bible, hence the 
urgent need of the new version in the 
colloquial. The problem of literature is 
measured by the fact that there is now [Xx i 
a population of 83,196,000 in these 

— ] 
| | 
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its influence is out of all proportion to 


its numbers. Educational work is very 


strong, the students numbering 24,267. 
The Moros—a Moslem group—are still 


which works in Sarawak and North 
Borneo. Here is a region of response 
which calls for reinforcement of the 
twenty-two missionaries at work. How 
many missionaries in unresponsive 
areas would do well to go to their help. 


Almost overnight the whole Murat | 
tribe has moved Christwards. What 


amounts toa mass movement with all 
its attendant problems:is under way. 
The mission has been given new head- 


7 quarters by the Lawas Rubber Estate 


™,. 


and possesses an aeroplane to reach its 
centres, which lie in difficult country. 

The Christian and Missionary Alli- 
ance of West and South Borneo reports 
the continued use of its aeroplane and 
good conferences attended by Dyak 
delegates. Self-support is already 
strongly developed. In the Belitang 
area the 4,200 Christians are self- 
supporting and it is here that the West 
Borneo Bible School is located. | 


Burma 
In Burma, in spite of continued and 


the Christian Church Burmans are very 
few, but there is good feeling between 
them and the Karens. The government 
has treated the missions well, and 
when things settle down progress may 
again be possible. 


INDIA 


R. NEHRU has been telling us 
that during the last ten years the 
population of India hasincreased 
by over 42 million people—an increase 
of 13.4 per cent. That is the problem of 
India. District densities vary from 
1,012 per square mile in Travancore to 


_ 49 in Sikkim, that is from twice that of 


Great Britain (536) to about that of 
the United States (50). That in a few 
words constitutes the background of | 
the task of evangelization in India to- 
day. Among these a total of five 
million Protestants and about the same 
for Roman Catholics and Syrians looks 
very small, while its relative growth falls _ 
far behind that of the increase of popu- 
lation. Little is to be gained, therefore, 
by exaggerating the extent of the work 
of the Church or the missions. 


Foreign Workers | 
It is startling to riote that there has | 


‘been a’ steady decrease among foreign 


workers—in 1940, 5,417; in 


| 
are being reached by the American 
Episcopal Mission. There are definite 
areas still needing occupation, such as 
one of the islands with 85,528 people 
with no Evangelical worker, and another 
with 678,000 people with only five 
ordained nationals. The rural areas and 
smaller islands need much greater effort. 
Government is now Muslim, a missionaries are not discouraged. In 
Islamic policies are beginning to be 
imposed. The avowed purpose seems to 
be to create another Muslim state, and 
even in East Java, where the Church 
is strong, villages are being terrorized 
and the lives of Christians are often in 
danger. When we remember that there 
are nearly two million Christians in. 
Indonesia the seriousness for the 
Lg Church of the present pressure, 
. a especially in the schools, can be 
appreciated. This is an area where the 
| a declaration of religious liberty exists on 
4 paper, for the President has so declared, 
but in fact public opinion is too strong 
[ a for it to mean much. 
Borneo 
i In the island of Borneo—the third 
+ largest in the world—astounding pro- 
sp gress is reported in the fields of the 
Be Borneo Evangelical Mission of Australia, 
| 92 


5,040 ; and in 1950, 4,744. Especially 


_ is this so in the case of men mi 
who now number only 1,516. Women — 


are nearly double. At one time there 
was a total of over 6,200, but the peak of 
Western missionary effort has long 
passed. Against this has to be placed 
the great increase in national workers 
_ previously held. This was 3,277 in 1947 
and in i950 had risen to 5,417. Of 
these, however, 4,367 are men and only 
975 are women. There has been far 
less devolution and transfer of respon- 


sibility in women’s work than in men’s. 


The Christian Community 
The Christian community in 1941 
_ was estimated at over eight million. If 
the natural increase of 13 per cent is 
taken into account this should have 
risen to 9,072,000. This, however, has 
probably been exceeded and it is safe 
to say that the total figure is now about 
ten million. Two-thirds of these are not 


what we would call “ communicant. 


members*’. and so the numerical 
strength does not really tell us much 
_ about the real spiritual strength of the 


The Christian community is still 


largely an uninstructed one, as_ the 
_ literacy returns show. While the coun- 
try as a whole has risen to 18 per cent 
literacy, the Christian community stands 
at 21.5 per cent, which is shockingly bad 
after all we have heard about the 
advance in literacy. In fact, there are 
distinct indications that Christians are 
not maintaining their previous rate of 
progress. There is a great disparity 
between the 3,603 centres of residence 
of responsible leaders and the 26,000 


places of worship scattered throughout 
the whole of village India. There has_ 


been some transference of residential 
centres from, cities to town and village, 
_ which is encouraging, as is shown by 


the fact that the number of the latter has_ 


risen from 2,000 to 4,000. A problem of 


| 


cate. as to the overall picture of 
position of the Christian Church 
India. It is in fact a desperately small 
minority beset by many great and be- 
wildering problems which still await 


the complete Bible is available in only 
22 of these. In 20 more there are com- 
plete New Testaments. There is a tre- 
mendous unfinished task here. There 
has been some advance, but the supply 


_is still out of all proportion to the need. 


In all, 110 distributing depots are 
Periodical literature in Indian lan- 
guages has increased by 32 and these 
now number 141 in 19 languages. 
The institutional activities of the 


missions in spite of reduced personnel 


and funds is being maintained. It would 
appear that much devolution of super- 
vision has taken place-and that there 


has been a net reduction of 259 institu- . 
tions. "The total number of all kinds is _ 


2,428. Colleges, High Schools, Hospi- 
‘tals and social and welfare institutions 


nave beer. well maintained, but other 


types of institutions have suffered. _ 


% 
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| 
this, the ratio of. work | 
solution. | 
munity affects many activities, especially | 
those of Literature and the Christian ; 
quarter of the children who should be 
receiving Christian instruction are 
obtaining it. These are very serious 
matters indeed. | 
These two problems are aggravated by ) 
a many languages and dialects. There | 


It has a membership of 200,000 and of 
these 60,000 are connected with its 
Sunday. School movement, led by 


one discovers movements of the Spirit, 
leading to groups for prayer and Bible 
study. These often do not have the 
support of the official leaders and tend 
to meet in each other’s houses. Some of 
these “leaders” ask us awkward 
questions, such as: “ Why have you 
not taught us what prayer is ?”’ There 
is, they say, no provision in the Church 
service for waiting on God, silence be- 
fore Him, that He may speak to us. 
Again, what is Bible study for? In- 
creased information or to discover what 
the will of God is for our daily living ? 
Again: Why did you point to the 
command, “ Go ye preach ”’ and never 
tell us of the promise, “‘ These: signs 


- shall follow you”? “ We have now 
_. tried this and find it true and men and 


6,000 voluntary teachers. It has its 


training schools for teachers and is 
organized into districts with superin- 
tendents, all under the leadership of a 
_ general secretary.. The place which the 

women’s missionary organizations play 


\ 
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women are being healed by the name of 

Jesus.” . 
There is a growing sense of the 

of far more Bible Schools—short term 

and long term, and for voluntary work- 


ers. There are areas of response to-day: 
amounting in some cases to mass MOve- | 
ments which greatly need well instructed 


\ 


Evangelism in this Church is striking. The whole 
I attended two conferences on Evan- _ Church is served by an army of volun- 
gelism during the early part of this year ‘@tY workers and 
in Nagpur and Banaras. The main What is the secret of the growth and 
concern of both was the spiritual state En aoe 
of the Charch and how to quicken it. 
It was felt that evangelism was most *" revival is stated ; 
needed inside the Church, owing to the use. The spirit of revival is perpetu- 
growing mass of uninstructed “ Christ- ated in an annual Convention to which 
ians” and of young people growing up 30,000 come. . There are many lessons 
without having experienced conversion here for all the other Churches of India. 
and commitment to Christ. If the India’s new Constitution guarantees 
Church by its witness is to reach the 
unconverted it must itself be a vital theless the price of'such liberty is eterna 
Christian fellowship. This has become Vigilance. There are still local situations 
: the outstanding concern of most Christ- i" which such liberty is restricted and 
= 6 sian leaders to-day. The mass of con- threatened, notably in Travancore and 
ventional and nominal Christianity is in some areas till recently closed to 
% crushing that spontaneous witness which missionary activity. 
should mark a living Church. Quarrels 
and dissensions within the Church are Prayer and Bible Study 
creating a bad impression in many Here and there throughout the land 
quarters. 
| Sunday Schools 
_ Other conferences concerned Sunday 
| School work. The main difficulty here 
is that few of the great Churches stand 
behind the Sunday School Union. It is 
almost wholly supported from special 
foreign funds and its activities so far 
have been mainly sponsored by foreign 
missions. Only here and there has it 
been integrated into the normal work of 
the Churches. A nation-wide campaign 
} is needed to bring the Christian in- 
_ struction of the young into the centre 
! of the activities of the Church. 
The Mar Thoma Church, which is 
Syrian Church, shows what can be done. 
workers. 


\ 


There are a number of Bible Study _ nized as the State religion. The Christian 
correspondence courses in India, one minority is here a large one, especially 
of which is in four languages. It has in Colombo, and is much concerned at _ 
been found that there is widespread the threat to bring the English-language 
ignorance of the Bible among Christians Church and Mission schools into the 
and a marked inability to use the Bible. free educational system which would 
___An Evangelical Fellowship of India mean that they must become self- 
has been started consisting of missionary supporting or submit to Governmen 
leaders of Evangelical societiesandsome control. This is ili 
Indians. It is perhaps late in the day for the world-wide problem of religious 
Evangelicals to have awakened to their freedom. 
of a Federation or Union of Evangelical Wide interest owing to the oil dispute. 
Churches all over India—a need long ence we are more than usually jnter- 


in despair is not large, but it is now rooted in the 
° soil and led by its own trained pastors 
Pakistan So far there is religious freedom, though 
Here also women missionaries out- ‘he recent taking over of education 
number the men, 234 to 135. Nationals, Proved a difficulty for the missions. 
however, only slightly exceed foreign Islam has never been active, but nation- 
personnel, 469 to 369. Thus there is a alism has become a real menace. But 
total force of 838, or 0.9 to 100,000 8 in most places the real opposition is 
people. East Pakistan (Bengzl) has 89 from materialistic and atheistic forces, 
nationals and 83 foreign missionaries, Which are aggressively represented by 
which is one to 245,000 people. The the Tudeh party. 
total! population has increased by 8 With such a background, it is a pity 
million (11.9 per cent) to 75,687,000 that all the Christian forces do not 
unite, so that the few hundred converts 


Afghanistan and the tribal areas. Un-  10t ignorant of the claims of Christian- 
limited opportunity and often but will yield them 
response there is, but practically no Once again in this world review it has 
workers, _ : 7 been found impossible to cover more 
. than half the world in any adequate 
Ceylon | way. Next time we will have to begin 
Now that Ceylon is self-determining, in the West and work towards the “4 
Buddhism is seeking to become recog- Middle East. a 


/ 


scognized by manv but almost given ur | | | . 

Pp ¢ 

of the Punjab evangelism is reaping a © Jewish anc Zoroastrian converts | 
striking harvest. The Church is spread- (300) may feel their complete unity. 

ing all over the villages round Clarkabad’” [ran is usually mentioned as the one : 

and 2,000 have been baptized. But Moslem country next to East Java in | 
there are few workers and the task of Which the small Christian Church has _ | 
building up these new Christians in the been able to maintain itself. But the 
faith is being neglected. In some places Question still‘has to be answered : Has | 
promising work has come to a stand- ll the effort which has been put forth 
still. Even in the North-west frontier, i" Islamic countries really justified itself, 
especially through the hospitals, num-- 294 has not Islam definitely and irre- 

bers are heine reached manv heing from Vvocably rejected Christ ? Its leaders are | 
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ROMAN DOGMA AND SCRIPTURE 
TRUTH, By. ALEXANDER STEWART 
(Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 2/6). 


The Rev. Martin Parsons has edited 


ago. With the 4 


Gospen (Japan Evangelistic Band, 4/6). 


REVIEWS 


hand the task of writing the of Christ 
ing it to meet the needs 
a new 


ALSO RECEIVED 

** Wonderfully Made”, By A. RENDLE 
(Paternoster Presi, 6j-). 
A book by the Professor of Surgery in 
Bristol University, dealing with “some 
modern discoveries about the structure and 

functions of the body.” 
Man’s Modern Miracles or God's, By A. M. 

Younes (Stockwell, 7/6). 

Radar, television and other modern 
** miracles *"—clearly explainéd and illus- 
trated—are shown to be not man’s inven- 
tions but God's. 


Se again. Some- 
thing else will their seeking souls and 
hungry hearts—some other gospel that is 
no 
this new edition of Dr. Stewart's book, first Church in Japan through various vicissi- 
ison of oe ove tudes, culminating in the dark days of the 
Parsons has omitted some of a foreword in which he endorses Mr. 
chapters, abridged others, and added some Gosden’'s insistence upon the greatness and 
comments on recent Roman additions to yrgency of the Church’s opportunity in 
| the Christian faith. present-day Japan. 
forth with Evangelical fervour Seripeure GOD SO LOVED ag 
tions” some confusion and lack of lucidity. In modern times have taken in 
The Roman Church teaches that in the 
Sacrament of Penance (i.c. the confessional) 
because of two quite opposite tendencies : 
This the attempt on the one hand to evacuate 
performed hes ‘been the story of its divine meaning and to ignore 
ived. by and offset OF explain away the supernatural element ; 
The satisfaction or over-emphasise miraculous to such an 
ar not, ab satement on would seen to rob the Lord of His real 
ormed after in this book Miss Goudge well known 
as a novelist, avoids both these pitfalls. 
adequate discussion wonderful story Lord’s life is 
compulsory auricular confession is based, faithfully to the Gospels, Parts of the 
The short concluding chapter by the Story—especially the Lord’s own teaching 
Editor on “ Some Practical melt fen —are related in the very words of Scripture. 
tains wholesome advice. Some twenty-two Here and there the author adds her own 
books are recommended for further reading 
in the Bibliography. <— ascinating book, pesemiely written 
R. J. Coates. deeply moving in its 
NIGHT CAME TO JAPAN, By Eric W. 
q 
There is a note of urgency about this 
retary ¢ apan Band, is 
convinced at Japan “sr? have the 
Gospel now rising tides of Communism 
and Catholicism are to be stemmed. 
“Tt is now’or never in Japan! We 
i must carry the Gospel to them now, in this 
| time of transition and dire need, or we shall | 


